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SVMC Orthopedics has expanded. 

If joint pain or an injury is keeping you from enjoying an active lifestyle, SVMC Orthopedics 
has an all-star team ready to care for you. Through our team-based approach and our 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock affiliation, you have access to board-certified, fellowship-trained 
specialists when you need them. 

Whether you need care for a sports injury, a joint replacement, reconstructive shoulder 

surgery, or fracture care, our goal is to get you back to the activities you love as quickly— 

and painlessly—as possible. j 

I 


Southwestern 
Vermont 


MEDICAL CENTER 




Dartmouth-Hitchcock 


PUTNAM PHYSICIANS 


PARTNERSHIP IS POWERFUL MEDICINE 


SM 




SVMC Orthopedics | 332 Dewey St. | Bennington, VT 05201 | 802-442-6314 | svhealthcare.org 
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Give Vermont Life to a friend... 
absolutely FREE! ^ 

m 



EXCLUSIVE OFFER #2: 

Get 2 years of Vermont Life... 
for the price of 1! 




YES! Start my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $9.97 for one year (4 issues). Plus, I get a 
FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a total savings of $37.63! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO GIFT FROM 


Name (Please Print) Name (Please Print) 


Address Apt # Address Apt # 


City State ZIP City State ZIP 


Email 

□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Email 

Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 

vermontlife.com/gift H N17 3 S 


GET ONE YEAR FREE 



Email 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Canadian addresses, add $7/year; international, $14. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

place your order at 
vermontlife.com/freeyr 


Name 


(Rease Rint) 


Address 


Apt# 


State 


ZIP 


YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 

I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only $9.97. 
Plus, I’ll get the second year FREE for a total savings of $37.63! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


HN173M 

































RUSH! 

MY GIFT ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMITNO. 216 BOONE lA 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

yermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
RO. Box 37602 
Boone, lA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 




Vermont life 

• Thought-provoking articles 

• World-class photography 

• Elegant design 

• Award-winning journalism 


2 EXCLUSIVE 
OFFERS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
AND GET 


l'iiihn"ili'i'liiii"il'iH'iiliil"H'lnli''"i'l'i'l'i'l 


• ONE YEAR FREE! 


RUSH! 

MY ORDER 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS MAIL PERMIT NO. 216 BOONE lA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 

Vermont life magazine 
Subscription Processing Center 
RO. Box 37602 
Boone, lA 50037-2602 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



... 


or 

•FREE GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION! 




Subscribe now! 

Detach & Mail 

For fastest service, 
visit vermontlife.com. 
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Shelburne. 

Sarah Lavoie 
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Tinmoulh. 

Sean Farrington 
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Lincoln. 

Nathanael Asaro-Shimaitis 
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Elmore. 

Kent Shaw 
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Arlington. 

Keith Edmunds 
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Westmore. 
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Bristol. 

Philip Bobrow 
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The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including blues star Joe Bonamassa, 
;,^Sp^j|vpreM'Chef^^Woodcraft Exhibit, and Trey Anastasio graces 
4 Grand Point^oirh ^^^^l^r^ 


Craft brewwies get a taste of Vermont-grown ho^s, plus cggpliant'^bacou^^'. 
i^alhbatch apple brandy and artisanal pizza overlooking Lake,Elmore 

..... 

Cooking in Season ^ ^ 

Pure and simple, orchard-pressed ap^te^er stands out in^.^ 

today s over-engirteered world ^ . : 


^s outsource small projects to college students 


P'HOT O £ S S 

Active Ingredi^ivts^ 

■^tri^ng images of autumn capture Vermonters in their element — outdoors 

--i-- 

,■ i-i 

COl^NECXIpNS % 


a mbitibh >> o 
iiiuinity crossroadi 


irc AftsUiot creates 


fcctic 


^ na^clnt^^ 

- ; : 

^Landfiiijlll^,Decisions : 

1 With ic^^ii' tuiRiings at st^kc, Vermont churches iorg< 
ih ''Idsisr religious'' state.. . . v ;\ ^ ^ 


pellet entrepreneurs Hip 


Vif t 
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best of Vermont 
I First Impressions 
12 Inside VL 











Cover: Middlesex, Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 

Tl)is Woodbury, Nathanael Asaro-Shimaitis 
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Up ” page 46); or photographing those 
who find endless ways to enjoy our gor- 
geous landscape (“Active Ingredients/' 
page 34). We never tire of talking about 
our thriving arts scene (page 14), food 
culture (page 24) and tech entrepreneurs 
(page 72). It's motivating to know that 
Vermont is ahead of the curve on all the 
things the next generation cherishes: 
good food; a clean environment, compas^ 
sion for others, a work-life balance. With 
technology now making it pos¬ 
sible to have international reach 
far from urban centers, in places 
with room to breathe and play, 
we know Vermont's time has 
come. The sound bite that best 
sums up what it's like to live 
here today? Vermont is the 
new American Dream. 

The time has come for me 
to move on to new adventures 
within this wonderful state. I 
leave with a deep sense of pride 
and thankfulness for the oppor¬ 
tunity to work at a magazine 
with such a long and storied history: 

For 71 amazing years, Vermont Life has 
chronicled the evolution of Vermont. 

To my staff and the dozens of freelance 
writers and photographers whose talents 
made my job easy, I say thank you. But 
especially to the readers who faithfully 
supported the magazine, my eternal grati¬ 
tude. I read every one of your comments 
over the years, and appreciated when you 
told me that I did well and when I missed 
the mark (I even enjoyed hearing from 
the man who told me I must have a brain 
tumor because I am so bad at my job). 

I leave in the column to the right 
some of my favorite reader comments. 

I want you to know I heard you, and I 
was astounded by the role the magazine 
played in your lives. I am including these 
here so that my co-workers will know 
that their work makes a difference. Thank 
you all from the bottom of my heart. 

Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 


Ahead of the Curve 


T en years ago, I started working 
at Vermont Life. Since then I have 
had the privilege of working with dedi¬ 
cated, inspiring co-workers who every day 
bring big-city talent, small-town kindness 
and late-show wit to a state office build¬ 
ing in Vermont. As the years have ticked 
by, we have become a tightly knit family, 
each with a special area of expertise that. 


FAMILY PORTRAIT Taken al Mary's 
going-away parly: Paul Williams, 
associate publisher; Judy Thurlow. 
managing editor; Tom Taylor, 
editorial and publishing assistant; 
Mary Hegarty Nowlan. editor; 

David Goodman, production manager; 
Bill Anderson, managing editor. 

NOT PICTURED Susan McClellan, 
art director; Chris McGee, advertising 
sales director. 

like puzzle pieces, fit perfectly together 
to bring the issue to fruition: headline 
writing, advertiser courting, photo edit¬ 
ing, design tweaking, grammar checking. 

Through it all, there has always been 
a joyful sense of unified purpose, even 
during times of personal or professional 
strife. The Vermont Life staff believes 
in what it does almost to the point of 
proselytizing: We look forward to telling 
the stories about what makes our state 
special and packaging it all in an elegant, 
tactile print magazine. We love writing 
about the people who are helping to build 
a sustainable forest industry (“Heating 


Vermont Life makes me feel 
proud to live here. 

I frequently share and reference great 
articles or quotes from the magazine on 
my Facebook page to spread the joy. 

After my family and I read it, 

I bring it to work and share with my 
staff. Vermont Life always makes me 
look forward to my time in Killington. 

I recently purchased Vermont 
property because of Vermont Life! 

I love your state and try to visit often 
on my motorcycle! Vermont Life 
always points me toward new roads! 

Vermont Life helps me feel like I know 
what's going on, and leaves me with a 
sense of longing to return. 

I moved to Vermont after reading an 
issue in my college library. I was looking 
to move out of the NYC area and was 
pretty much set on Colorado. But 
Vermont Life changed my mind. 

Reading Vermont Life just reminds me 
to start looking for a way to move back 
to my beloved adopted home state. 

My daughter is a freshman at UVM 
and this magazine is a great guide to our 
many explorations that we'll be having 
over the next four years. 

Vermont inspired me enough that I 
bought a small hunting camp in Chelsea. 

We purchased a second home in 
Vermont and love it. 

When it was time for marriage, both 
kids came to Vermont for their weddings. 
It is such a special place for them and us. 
Vermont Life brings us here. 

I purchased the Fall 1976 issue 
while on vacation in Vermont and 
brought it home with me ... 22 years 
later I moved here. Yay, me! 

Vermont Life makes me proud to have 
an association with this state. 
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Celebrating 

.arsofDesign^^' 


M^KERNON 

BUILDER • ARCHITECT • CRAFTSMEN • ENERGY CONSERVATORS 


Celebrating our 30 Year Anniversary 


We like to think the name “McKernon” holds a unique meaning 
when it comes to quality, detail and exceptional service. To 
commemorate our milestone we have created a full color catalog 
featuring our company history and a collection of our projects. 


“Thirty years in a business is a time to reflect, celebrate 
and move ahead. How better to do that than to showcase 
some of the homes that we’ve built through the years. 
Thank you to our employees, subcontractors and clients 
for making this an exceptional company.” 

—Kevin Birchmore, President 


For more information visit mckernongroup.com 

381 New Road • Brandon, Vermont 05733 
802-247-8500 • 888-484-4200 • Fax 802-247-8501 
info@mckernongroup.com 
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for the Arts. Souhfunk band 
Quincy Mumford and The 
Reason Why, based in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, perform 
Aug. 24 , with artists scheduled 
through Oct. 12 touching on 
folk, jazz, zydeco and more. 
Music still overlaps with food 
— market hours begin late 
afternoon — and concerts run 
from 5:30 p.m. to 8 p.m.'br 
whenever the band quits!” 
barnarts.org 


THURSDAY NIGHT 
MUSIC SERIES 

Feast and Field 

Market 

Barnard 


B eginning with pass- 
the-hat performances 
during CSA pickups, this 
community event has grown 
over rime to become an eclectic 
music series, produced by the 
nonprofit BarnArts Center 


THE AVETT 
BROTHERS 

Concerts on 
The Green 
Shelburne Museum 
Sept. 3 


ailing from North 
Carolina, the Avert 
Brothers broke out in 2007 , 
winning both Emerging Artist 
of the Year and Duo/Group 
of the Year ftom the Ameri¬ 


cana Music Association. By 
2013 , they stepped up to their 
first Grammy Award, and in 
2017 won two more, for Best 
Americana Album and Best 
American Roots Performance. 
Though bluegrass is in their 
blood, their appeal lies in their 
expansive, freewheeling spirit. 
As Rolling Stone put it: “With 
echoes of old-timey string 
bands, singalong folk revival¬ 
ists, boozy Americana roots 














1^ 



rockers and big'box singer^ 
songwriter softies, the Avett 
Brothers have carved out a 
remarkably successful zist- 
century space for themselves ” 
6:30 $55, higher- 

groundmusic»com 

NEW WORLD 

_ FESTIVAL 

2 

oC 

S Randolph 
^ Sept* 3 

U 

1 

2 HIS DAYLONG rOOtS 

o music event uses Ver- 

o 

I monts Celtic and French 


Canadian heritage as a jump- 
ing off point to showcase 
more than 70 musicians 
drawn from New England, 
Canada and the British Isles. 
Noteworthy performers 
this year include acclaimed 
Cape Breton fiddler Wendy 
Macisaac, whose duet with 
Mary Jane Lamond scored 
several best-of-the-year lists 
in 2012, including Top 10 
Folk/Americana albums on 
NPR. As usual, the festival 
takes over Main Street, which 
is closed to traffic, and satellite 
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Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
9 Nov. 14 

■ 8 p.m., flynncenrer.org 


Bonamassa signed a deal 
with Epic, and soon released 
a debut record that laid 
down the bedrock of his 
sound — a hard-hitting 
style of blues-rock drawn 
from such influences as 
Stevie Ray Vaughan, Jeff 
Beck and Albert King. Over 
the years, he has refined 
and expanded his repertoire, 
and pushed himself hard 
with his singing, a gutsy and 
often overlooked aspect of 
his appeal. Offstage, he's an 
artist who reaches out, lend¬ 


Joe Bonamassa 

PACKING A PUNCH 


T he reigning cham¬ 
pion of the blues, heavy¬ 
weight division, Joe Bonamas 
sa grew up near Utica, 

New York, a child prodigy 
who had a legitimate show 
business career by age 12, 
sharing the stage with B.B. 
King and shortly after being 
profiled on national TV on 
the NBC newsmagazine 
"Real Life With Jane Pauley." 
In 1999, at age 22, 


ing support to PBS donor 
drives, hosting a weekly 
podcast for music lovers 
and supporting education 
through his leadership 
of the Keeping the Blues 
Alive Foundation. It all 
adds up. Bonamassa has 
achieved 17 No. i records on 
the Billboard Blues Album 
chart, more than any other 
artist in history. 

Bonamassa will appear at 
the Flynn with the muscular 
band heard on his Grammy- 
nominated album "Live at 


the Greek Theatre," including t 

drumm.er Anton Fig, bassist 0 

Michael Rhodes, keyboardist ^ 

< 

Reese Wynans, trumpeter ^ 
Lee Thornburg, saxophonist ° 
Paulie Cerra and a crew of 
backup vocalists. One sour 
note: sticker shock prices, 
with ringside seats at $158 
plus tax. 













t| 

i 


activities such as workshops, 
children's activities and hearty 
food and drink round things 
out. Two appealing young 
groups — Ten Strings and 
a Goat Skin, a trio from 
Prince Edward Island, and 
Les Pollies a Colin, a Quebe- 
cois fusion group —join 
forces in the dance tent to 
close the festival. 
Noon-midnight, various 
prices, newworldfestivahcom 


GRAND POINT 
NORTH 

Waterfront Park 
Burlington 
Sept, 16-17 


R are is the star who 
yields top billing, but 
that is exactly what Grace 
Potter is doing this year at 
her annual waterfront festival, 
making way for Trey Anasta- 


sio, the only bigger, well, fish 
in Vermont's small pond of 
celebrities. Potter usually head¬ 
lines both nights, but for 2017, 
she will close out Saturday 
evening, then perform before 
Anastasio anci his band take 
the lead for a two-hour set on 
Sunday. "Growing up, I went 
to countless Phish concerts, 
and the band was synonymous 
with the vibrant Vermont 
music scene," Potter said in 
a news release. She called it 
"truly humbling to come full 
circle" and have Anastasio play 
the festival finale. Anastasio, 
who has not performed in 
Vermont with his solo band 
since 2011, tours with several 
musicians with Vermont ties, 
including drummer Russ 
Lawton, bassist Tony Markel- 
lis, keyboard player Ray 
Paczkowski and trumpeter 
Jennifer Hartswick. As always. 


Vermont artists and 
culture shape the vibe of 
the festival, with numer¬ 
ous Vermont bands 
appearing as well as 
"Grand Point Local," an 
expansive food fair, and 
"Grand Point Weird," an 
art installation curated by 
Potter's sister, Charlotte 
Potter, who works as the 
glass studio manager and 
program director at the 
Chrysler Museum of Art 
in Norfolk, Virginia. 
grandpointnorth,com 



"SWEET TOOTH: 

impact of confectionary style 


THE ART OF 

on modern visual culture. 

< 0 
“ ? 

DESSERT" 

Artist installations "explore 

■j s “ 

S'2< 

Shelburne Museum 

the deeper threads of 

So® 

Ifl 

Sept, 23-Feb, i8 

meaning linked to our insa¬ 
tiable desire for sweets" and 

oC I 0 

ai < Z. 

YE CANDY and proud 

include paintings, prints. 

> U 5 

2 “ = 
« H 0 

of it, "Sweet Tooth: The 

sculpture and mixed media. 

•• I ^ 

III 

Art ol Dessert" looks at the 

shelburnemiiseum,org 

lii 
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Hii/X Farm 



Combining regional history & small town charm 
with littur*js amenities for an unforgettable stay. 
802.375»22^1^illfarminn.com 



Red House 

Fine Homebuilding 
Historic Restoration 


Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 
.“edhousebuilding.com 
BURLINGTON, VT 
802.655.0009 


feu 


i8 



THE MATISSE JAZZ 
PROJECT 

Spruce Peak Performing 
Arts Center 
Stowe Sepr 23 

wo natives of Detroit, pianist 
Christopher Bakriges and violin¬ 
ist Gwen Laster. collaborate on music 
inspired by "Jazz," the iconic art book 
by Henri Matisse published in 1947 
in Paris. Bakriges, who composed the 
20 pieces in the project, has worked 
with such straight-ahead artists as 
Oscar Peterson, but also spent much 
of his time exploring world music 
and Eastern cultures. Laster, founder 
of the Creative Strings Improvis¬ 
ers Orchestra, has performed with 
abstract instrumentalist Anthony 
Braxton as well as popular stars such 
as Aretha Franklin, Natalie Cole, 
Shakira and many others. 

8 p.m*, $20, sprucepeakarts^org 
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THE GREAT CHERRY 
WOODCRAFT EXHIBIT 

Town Hall Theater 
Middlebury Oct« 23-28 

T he story of this enterprising 
exhibit begins about 60 years ago 
when some mature cherry trees were felled 
as part of forest management on what 
is now the Langrock farm in Salisbury. 

The wood was planked, stored in the hay 
barn, and forgotten — until recently, when 
the Langrocks had the idea that it could 
come alive, in the hands of local artisans, 
and serve to benefit the Town Hall Tlie- 
ater. More than 30 woodworkers have 
answered the call to utilize this unique 
material to create “tables, sculptures, chairs, 
cutting boards ... there are no restrictions." 
One especially inspired creation to emerge: 
a solid-body electric guitar. H;ilf the sale 
price of items on display go to the artist, 
half to support the theater. 
townhalltheater.org 







Thousands of unique opportunities 
await you on the 400,000 acre 

EXPERIENCE... ^ 

Breathtaking vistas along nationally 
designated scenic trails 

Refreshing mountain streams in 
beautiful mature forests 

41 

Nature's fall foliage explosively displayed 
across the northern hardwoods 

Rolling mountain landscapes surrounding 
bucolic small-town settings 

^ (M> 


V • ^ 


Public LandsOay - Saturday, September 30,2017 


FOREST SERVICE 

GREEN MOUNTAIN WWW.fs.Usda.gOV/gmfl 
NATIONAL FOREST '' 3 J 

Rutland, VT8o2-y4y-6700 • Manchester, VT802-362-2^07 • Rochester, VT802-767-4261 
US Forest Service Green Mountain & Finger Lakes National Forests 

USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 
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WILL MOSES 






"The Garden Club" 10"x 14" 

Ltd. Edition Serigraph $275 


"Christmas Eve Service" 7.5"x 12" 

Ltd. Edition Print $138 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, Books, 
Puzzles, Cards & Morel 
VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer near you. 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury,VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 

Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro,VT. 


"Mary & Her Little Lamb" Book 

ISBN: 0-399-24233-5 $17.99 


"Country Home" 14"xl6" 

Ltd. Edition Print $135 




Double Take 


OMPARiNG Grandma Moses 
to Andy Warhol — paradigm 
shift or marketing stunt? If Warhol 
wouldn't agree, he would probably 
approve of this mischievous exhibit, 
which makes the case that Grandma 
Moses, typically thought of as naive 
and nostalgic, was actually on the 
front edge of midcentury technique. 
Many modern masterpieces are on 
display — including works by War- 
hoi, Joseph Cornell and Helen Fran- 
kenthaler — alongside more than 6o 
originals by Grandma Moses. Despite 
its seemingly flip premise, this is a 
highly credentialed exhibit, organized 


ABOVE Grandmo Moses. “Calchin' 
The Turkey/' 1955 Oil on pressed 
wood, 12 X i6 inches* Collection of 
Bennington Museum Copyright 
© 2017, Grandma Moses Properties 
Co* New York 

LEFT Andy Worhol. "riowers," 1970 

Color screenprint on paper, 38 x 38 inch¬ 
es; Williams College Museum of Art, 
Williamstown, Mass* Gift of the Andy 
Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts 
(M*20I4*i*2) © 2017 The Andy Warhol 
Foundation for the Visual Arts, Inc* / 
Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York 

by the Bennington Museum and 
Shelburne Museum, and supple¬ 
mented with key loans from private 
collections arranged by Galerie St. 
Etienne of New York. The exhibit is 
accompanied by an illustrated catalog, 
with essays by Alexander Nemerov, 
an art history professor at Stanford 
University; Diana Korzenik, profes¬ 
sor emerita at the Massachusetts 
College of Art; and others. 
benningtonmuseum*org 


■ “Grandma Moses: 
American Modern” 

• Bennington Museum 
■ Through Nov. 5 
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lYou’re invited to come visit one of our locally owned Vermont Ace Hardware Stores, where stopping in is like seeing 
an old friend. Helpful, neighborly advice is what you can expect from the people you know and trust. These friendly 
associates live right in the neighborhood, and they enjoy Vermont life as much as you do. 

Our Extra Mile Promise is our recognition that your time is valuable, and it is our job to make sure you get everything 
you need on your first trip. If we forget to ask you about an item you need to complete your paint job, just call and we’ll 
deliver it. Free. 

iDo you travel the world? With more than 5,000 stores across the globe, you can find an Ace Hardware almost anywhere. 
: Just one more reason why your locally owned Ace Hardware is THE place for paint, hardware and great service. 

Many thanks. 

Your locally owned Ace Hardware Stores 


Country Home Center 

85 Center Rd. 

Morrisville.VT 05661 
(802) 888-3177 

Gervais Ace Hardware 

62 Cross St. 

Island Pond, VT 05846 
(802) 723-6138 

St. Albans Ace Hardware 

109 N. Main St. 

Saint Albans. VT 05478 
(802) 527-7007 

Stowe Hardware & Dry Goods 
430 Mountain Rd. 

Stowe, VT 05672 
(802) 253-7205 

Milton Ace Hardware 

5 Southerberry Dr. 

Milton, VT 05468 
(802) 893-4100 

Poulin Lumber 

3639 US Route 5 

Derby, VT 05829 
(802) 766-4971 

Bibens Ace - Springfield 

362 River St. 

North Springfield, VT 05150 
(802) 886-2288 

Bibens Ace - Colchester 

713 W. Lakeshore Dr. 
Colchester. VT 05446 
(802) 863-4910 

Bibens Ace - So. Burlington 
1961 Williston Rd. 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
(802) 864-1847 

Champlain Ace Hardware 

872 Route 11 

Champlain, NY 12919 
(802) 298-3355 

Brown and Roberts Hardware 
182 Main St. 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-4566 

Poulin Lumber 

439 Wolcott St. 
Hardwick, VT 05843 
(802) 472-5581 

Green’s Ace Hardware 

6 Railroad St. 

Enosburg Falls. VT 05450 
(802) 933-7500 

Nelson Ace Hardware 

188 N. Main St. 

Barre, VT 05641 
(802) 476-5700 

Bibens Ace - Burlington 

1127 North Ave. 

Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-6068 

Bibens Ace - Essex 

15 Essex Way 

Essex Junction, VT 05452 
(802) 879-0249 

Jerihill Ace Hardware 

249 VT Route 15 

Jericho, VT 05465 
(802) 899-1277 

Poulin Lumber 

258 Meadow St. 
Williamstown, VT 05679 
(802) 433-1419 


www.acehardware.com 
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SEVEN YEAR GROWTH 
PROJECTION 

10 -Year 
Projected 
Openings 

Minimum 
Education Needed 
for Entry 

Median 

Wage 

(hourly/ 

yearly) 

Carpenters 

1,350 

High school + training 

$20/$41,800 

Electrical Power-Line Installers 

170 

High school + training 

$34/$69,700 

Market Research Analysts 

540 

Bachelor’s degree 

$24/$49,400 

Registered Nurses 

2,290 

Associate’s degree 

$30/$62,800 

Computer Systems Experts 

440 

Bachelor’s degree 

$35/$72,400 

Environmental & Health Scientists 

170 

Bachelor’s degree 

$28/$57,200 

Software Developers 

480 

Bachelor’s degree 

$41/$85,600 

VVVUnK 

TT 

abor.vtjobs@ve 

irmont.gov 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

www.labor.verniont.gov 


888 - 807-7072 
©LaborVT 


Find Your Path Today! 


HIGH-PAY • HIGH-DEMAND 


ThinkVermont.com 



Hartford, VT • 802-281-8245 • vvww.HighCountryAluminum.com 


High Country 

^ALUMINUM PRODUCTS^ 

DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

Lightweight aluminum frame 
docks with Cedar or Thruflow"^*^ 
decking • Maintenance free • 
Manufactured in VT with a 5 yr 
warranty 



■ Trumpet superstar Wynton Marsa¬ 
lis leads the Jazz at Lincoln Center 
Orchestra into the Flynn Center in 
Burlington. Oct. 6. flynncenter.org 

■ In Ludlow, Vermont party band The 
Grift play a free concert in the Jackson 
Gore Courtyard at Okemo Mountain 
Resort. Sept. i. okemo.com 

■ Vermont-based TURNmusic, oflFer- 
ing bold and contemporary classical 
fare, performs Sept. i6 at FlynnSpace 
in Burlington. A second performance 
at the venue is scheduled Feb. 17, 2018. 
flynncenter.org 

■ The“P.M. Sundays'' series, held at 
Richmond Congregational Church, 
includes Australian singer-songwriter 
Joe Robinson on Sept. 17; and Amer¬ 
icana/harmony group The End of 
America, a trio from Philadelphia, on 
Oct. 15. valleystage.net 

■ The “Made in Vermont Statewide Tour'' 
of the Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
starts Sept. 20 in Randolph. Concerts 
follow Sept. 21 in Woodstock, Sept. 22 
in Brattleboro, Sept. 23 in Middlebury, 
Sept. 24 in Derby Line and Sept. 26 

in Castleton. vso.org 

■ Part film event, part live talk 

show, ‘John Cleese presents‘Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail'” begins 
with a screening ol the classic comedy, 
followed by Cleese himself on stage in 
a live interview and taking questions 
from the audience. Sept. 21, Flynn 
MainStage, Burlington, flynncenter.org 
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■ Steampunk, a mashup aesthetic 
inspired by Victorian'era sci-fi, sets 
up at the Hartness House Inn for the 
third annual Springfield Steampunk 
Festival, Sept. 23-24. 
springfieldvtsteampunkfest.com 

■ The 14th annual Vermont 
Woodworking & Forest Festival, 
involving some 20 wood artisan 
vendors and demonstrators, takes 
place Sept. 23-24 at Billings Farm 
and Museum in Woodstock. Live 
music, local food, foliage viewing at 
nearby Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Historical Park. 
vermontwoodfestival.org 

■ Vermont guitarist Dave Keller 
brings his Soul Revue unit to 
the Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center in Stowe. Oct. 7. 
sprucepeakarts.org 

♦ Classical music stars Yo-Yo Ma 
Sc Kathryn Stott play the Flynn 
MainStage in Burlington. Nov. 2. 
flynncenter.org 

■ The Vermont Abenaki Artists 
Association brings the stirring 
sounds of native America, both 
traditional and contemporary, to 
the FlynnSpace in Burlington, 
Nov. 14. flynncenter.org 

♦ Schedules subject to change. 

♦ Prices listed are premium seats for 
adults; fees and taxes may also apply. 

♦ More events at vermontvacation.com. 



VERMONT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY 


i. Community 




mm 
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Vermont’s dynamic lifeplan community is growing! 

Wake Robin is now taking reservations for our newest apartments. 
Maple, scheduled for completion in 2018, features 38 apartments, 

7 new open floor plans, and 1 unique opportunity. 

Plan your future—and live the life you choose in a 
vibrant community filled with interesting people. 

Visit our website and give us a call today to schedule a personal tour. 
802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 




V^keRobin 


200 WAKE ROBIN DRIVE, SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
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Drink 


Food 

A taste of Vermont's vibrant food scene 

By Melissa Pasanen | Photographed by Daria Bishop 



TRENDS 

Craft beer buzz 
spurs local hops 

M ike Noyes was 
a home-brewer 
when he first dipped his 
toe into growing hops. Tlie 
cone-shaped flowers of the 
hops vine are one of beers 
foundation ingredients, 
contributing critical aromas 
and bitterness.“I thought, 
'Hey, lets grow our own,"' 
he recalls. Today, at Wicked 
Bines Farm in Berlin, Noyes 
is in his fourth year tending 
a commercial hop yard 
containing about i,ooo plants 
climbing up trellised twine 
stabilized by i8-foot cedar 
posts and cables. Noyes grows 
five diflferent varieties and 
sells to several breweries in 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 
He is among the small but 
increasing number of hop 
farmers in the state working 
to build critical mass in this 
agricultural sector. 

Exponential growth of 
craft breweries coupled with 
the local-foods movement 
would seem to make locally 
grown hops a no-brainer 
opportunity, but it is not quite 
that straightforward. Hops, 
a perennial planted from 
rhizomes, take three years to 
reach ftill maturity. On the 
production side alone, hops 



require significant investment 
in time, infrastructure and 
equipment to grow, harvest 
and process at scale. Last 
year, a key piece of expensive 
equipment, called a hop 
harvester, was obtained by 
Noyes and Karen and Kevin 
Broderick of Whitefield Hop 
Yard in East Hardwick when 
they put up matching funds 
and received a grant from 
Working Lands Enterprise 
Initiative. This year, the grant 
has allowed the two growers 
to purchase a pelletizer, 
which turns whole hops 
into the pellet form 
brewers prefer. Both the 
harvester and pelletizer 
are available for hire 
by other hop farmers. 

"This is the next step," 
said Kevin Broderick, "to 
provide Vermont brewers 
with quality local hops 
processed the way they 
need them." 

Over the decade since 
Sean Lawson co-foundcd 
Lawsons Finest Liquids 
in Warren and built it 
into a shining star of the 
Vermont brewing firmament, 
the brewer said he's seen 
significant improvement in 
the quality of local hops due, 
in part, to research support 
from the University of 
Vermont Extension's Hops 
Project. Last year, Lawson 
purchased Chinook hops 


from Homestead Hops 
in South Starksboro for 
a seasonal New England 
IPA collaboration with 
Two Roads Brewing in 
Connecticut. While the 
Homestead hops reflected 
their growing environment 
(known as terroir), differing 
in some aspects from 
the same variety grown 
elsewhere, "they were of 
excellent quality," he said. 

Still, Lawson 

acknowledged, "Vermont- 


grown hops do have an uphill 
battle because of quality 
and consistency." Many 
breweries, he explained, 
ensure a reliable hop supply 
by signing multiyear contracts 
with growers — often in the 
Pacific Northwest or New 
Zealand — and their proven 
beer recipes are designed 


to optimize the attributes 
of hops from those regions. 
Vermont hops tend to be 
more expensive and available 
in limited quantities, he said, 
which makes it harder to use 
them for flagship brews. But 
for seasonal or specialty beers, 
their uniqueness should be 
a plus, Lawson suggested. 

"I like to use Vermont hops 
because they have different 
terroir, because they're 
distinctive and because they're 
locally grown." 
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record as saying goat farming 
can be a nice alternative for 
a hillside farm and then just 
cash out the first chance we 
got. Were still knee-deep in 
mud down here; it s not like 
were off sitting on a beach 
somewhere. 

VL: Some of the challenges 
have been cultural — they 
say/'Real Vermonters don't 
milk goats." Is that attitude 
changing? 

MH: Goat dairies do still 
have a stigma. There's a lot of 
cow farmers out there who 
look at the goat thing as kind 
of Mickey Mouse farming. 
Some of that is because 
up until recently, it's been 
largely a hobbyist culture 
and small, backyard herds 
are not something you could 
send your kids to college on. 
We aim to change that and 
a number of other people 
around the country are doing 
the same thing. That challenge 


is part of what makes it 
interesting to me. It's been 
proven in Europe, but here 
it's still a new frontier, and I'm 
not afraid to be out front on 
that. If I can show that we can 
farm in an environmentally 
sustainable way and pay a 
livable wage and benefits, 
then we are doing what we're 
supposed to do. 

VL: You ended up farming 
in a roundabout way. What 
were you thinking career- 
wise after high school? 
MH:I went to college 
because the high schools 
make it seem like that's the 
automatic next step. I did 
a couple years of that and 
realized that there were too 
many 25-year-olds living with 
their parents with a $100,000 
piece of paper on their 
wall. 1 ended up at welding 
school because 1 realized I 
needed a marketable skill. I 
chose welding because it was 


A Few 

Questions for 
Miles Hooper, 

co-owner and farm manager, 
Ayers Brook Goat Dairy 
in Randolph 

VL:Ay ers Brook Goat 
Dairy was established a 
few years ago as a project 
of Vermont Creamery, the 
specialty cheese and dairy 
products company co¬ 
founded in 1984 by your 
mother, Allison Hooper, and 
her business partner. Bob 
Reese. Earlier this year, they 
sold the company to Land 
O'Lakes. How does that 


impact the farm? 
MH:Ay ers Brook 
was always run as a 
separate entity, but 
still attached at the 
hip. We sold the 
creamery because 
we didn't have 
the bandwidth to manage 
the growth; it was time to 
partner with somebody who 
could take it to the next level. 
Many of the suitors for the 
creamery were interested 
in the farm as well, but we 
decided to retain the farm 
because it was the aspect of 
the business that was most 
important to us. Our family 
bought out the creamery's 
interest in the farm and paid 
out all our investors. It was 
about staying good on the 
mission of showing that a 
goat dairy can be a viable 
enterprise in Vermont and 
continuing to be a catalyst for 
that. We didn't want to be on 
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in Randolph. We employ 
students and host classes 
here. I also sometimes work 
with high school students 
who come once a week to be 
exposed to the farm and find 
relevance in math and science 
through what we do here. In 
high school, sometimes, it 
can be really hard to know 
why you need to learn some 
things, how subjects like 
chemistry or physics apply to 
real life. I wish Id paid more 
attention myself 

DESTINATION 

A slice of 
Lake Elmore 

L ike many young 
culinary school 
graduates, Jimmy Kalp said 
he was drawn to Vermont 
by the “hopping local food 
scene.” Over the years, he 
cooked at a variety of venues 


practical; it was expressive 
artistically, you could put an 
idea or invention into real 
life; and it was also lucrative. 

I got involved in the early 
days of the farm because they 
needed metalwork. 

VL: Your high school 
experience was a little rocky 
tooi’ 

MH: I did graduate, but I 
got kicked out of one high 
school before that. They 
actually asked me back 
last fall to speak to their 
student body about the other 
pathways besides college. I'm 
a big advocate of alternative 
pathways to success. 

VL: Education is another 
mission of the dairy. What 
do you hope to accomplish 
with that? 

MH: We want to help 
educate the next generation 
of farmers. We have a 
partnership with Vermont 
Technical College here 


from Mount Snow 
to Stowe: high'end 
dining, a taqueria, 
a college dining 
service, a wine bar. 

Kalp married his 
sweetheart, had a 
of couple kids, and 
restaurant hours became less 
appealing. Then his friend, 
Blair Marvin, who co-owns 
Elmore Mountain Bread 
with her husband, had an 
idea.“She said,‘What do you 
think about pizza?' I said, 

'I've never made pizza,"' Kalp 
recalls with a chuckle. “And 
then here we are.” 

By “here,” Kalp is referring 
to Fire Tower Pizza, a 
compact kitchen tucked in the 
back of the institution that 
is The Elmore Store, owned 
by Warren and Kathy Miller. 
Elmore Mountain Bread 
provides the pizza dough, 
made with their own fresh- 
milled whole-wheat flour 


ground from locally grown 
grain. “That's what really sets 
us apart,” Kalp said. “That and 
the attention to detail and 
all I learned about putting 
flavors together working in 
restaurants.” The chef also 
gives credit to two of his 
favorite customers, ages 8 and 
io:“My two boys gave us a lot 
of feedback.” 

None of the customers, 
including the kids, seem to care 
that they're eating (shhh ...) 
whole-wheat-crusted pizza. 

It might be because the crust 
is so good: simultaneously 
crisp and chewy. Or that the 
toppings are so good: farm- 
fresh vegetables from Jupiter 
Farm across the street, freshly 
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Green Mountain Flyer as we take you on 
two fall foliage experiences departing 
from Chester, Vermont, in the beautiful 
Okemo Valley! 

On Saturday and Sunday take a train ride to one 
of Vermont's finest destinations - Okemo Mountain 
Resort - where you can stay an hour or even overnight 
with a special weekend package. 

If you are looking for a unique night out join us on 
Friday and Saturday evenings as we present the Green 
Mountain Dinner Train. Experience a multi-course 
meal on the train in traditional railroad style by 
The Chophouse of Ludlow. 

Visit our website for a menu, to purchase tickets, and 
to view Okemo's weekend specials. 




^ Rails-VT.com 

Phone:800-707-3530 (Mon-Fri • 7am-4pm) 



A SINGLE PEBBLE 

classic Chinese cuisine 
GATHER • DISCOVER • CONNECT 

Reservations Recommended; 
865-5200 

133 Bank Street, Burlington 
vvwvv.asinglepebble.com 
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made pesto and red sauce, Vermont 
cheeses and meats. Or both. Customers 
can build their own creation or select 
inspired combinations ranging from the 
Smokey Bear with roasted winter squash, 
kale, bacon and smoked mozzarella to the j 

North Country with apples, Canadian p 

bacon, cheddar, mozzarella, fresh sage J 

and maple syrup to the Three Dog Night, * 

Fire Tower s version of meat-lovers, | 

loaded with pepperoni, sausage, bacon, | 

mozzarella and tomato sauce. I 

There's a small dining room out back, I 

and a deck overlooking the lake offers | 

a gorgeous fair-weather eating option. | 

Kalp also offers fresh salads like slaws I 

and potato salad made with his own j 

home-raised eggs. But mostly. Fire Tower 
is just about pizza: “It's limiting and j, 

freeing at the same time,'' Kalp said with | 

a smile. (Note: Check Fire Tower Pizza I 

at firetowerpizza.com or on Facebook for 
current hours of operation. At press time, 
hours were 4-8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. They do sell out so it's worth 
calling to check availability if driving far.) | 

VEGAN VALUES 

Eggplant “bacon," 
smoky and savory | 

P INGALA Cafe, the Burlington 
vegan destination, quickly built a 
passionate following for its crispy, smoky, 
savory eggplant “bacon." With customers 
begging owner Trevor Sullivan to 
package it for retail, he used the popular i 

crowdfunding site Kickstarter to \ 
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Come and Enjoy the Elegant Beauty 
OF This Historical Property 

■ 

Vi?;’',:,' 

17 Beautifully Appointed Guest Rooms 

Centrally Located to Many 
VT/NH Attractions 

Offering Year Round Weddings, 

Special Evhsits and Corporate Retreats 

Full 3 Course Deloous Breakfast Daily 

Ask About Our Special Weekend & 
Getaway Packages 

802 ' 674'4112 QOinBsor ^Hansion ofnn 

WWW.WINDSORMANSIONINN.COM I I I I 
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food, foliage, 
treks trips 

Make the most of autumn in Vermont! 


Whether you’re 
here for our 
world-class 
foliage, abundant 
farm-to-table 
dining options, 
famous brews 
and spirits or to 
hike our amazing 
trails, you can’t 
beat September 
and October in 
Vermont. 

There’s so much 
to do! 




Easy hikes for great 
fall foliage viewing 

O Owls Head Trail, Groton State Forest 
0 Mount Philo, Charlotte 
0 Mount Tom, Woodstock 

Dazzling foliage drives 


Challenging hikes 
with rewarding views 

O Mount Mansfield s Sunset Ridge Trail 
0 Jay Peak via the Long Trail 
0 Killington via the Long Trail 
0 Bald Mountain, Westmore 


Q Stowe to Cambridge via Route io8 
O Moretown to Stockbridge on Route lOO 
0 Bennington to Manchester along Route 7A 
© Dummerston to Jamaica on Route 30 


Other ways to see the splendor 

Mountain bike; kayak our lakes and 
ponds; gondola ride to the top of Mansfield 
or Killington. Fill a basket with goodies 
from the farmers market and picnic at one 
of our state parks. 


BURKE mountains 


confectioner 

M 


Burke Mountain 
Confectionery 

EAST BURKE 

Nostalgic chocolate truffles and barks 
for a scrumptious treat or a thoughtful 
gift from the heart of Vermont. 


burkemountainconfectionery^com 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard & Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 

freshtracksfarm.com 


Vermont 



Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar 

MONTPELIER 

Featuring 13 exquisite 
scenic Vermont photographs. 
Boxed and ready to mail. 


(800) 455'3399 vermontlifegifts.com 
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Nitty Gritty Grain Co* 
of Vermont 

CHARLOTTE 

Vermont-grown; certified organic grains. 

Perfect gift for a cook or foodie! 
Pancake Mix, Flours, Cornmeal, more. 

nittygrittygrain.com 



Fortunas Italian Market 

MANCHESTER CENTER 

Visit our new flagship store at 
4943 Main St. for everything Italian! 
Our own nitrate-free salami SC 
sausage, olives, cheese, pasta 
and so much more ... 

(802) 362-4051 fortunasausage.com 




hidden ^ SPRIIVgs 
MAPLE 


Hidden Springs Maple 

PUTNEY 

Family-produced Vermont 
maple syrup and more at our 
farm store or online. 


(802) 387-5200 hiddenspringsmaple.com 



HISTORIC BRANDY 

Small-batch 

comeback 

T here is no hurrying 
true apple brandy, a 
pure distillation of hard apple 
cider, properly aged in wooden 
casks for at least several years. 
Three Vermont distillers have 
made the investment of time 
and their own fruit to nurture 



(^Tchardj Z)c 






Vermont distillers are reviving apple brandy, 
a time-honored New England beverage. 


generate capital and easily beat his goal 
of $15,000. Eggplant Bacon is due to 
appear in stores this fall. 

BENEFIT SUPPER 

Game for anything 

S ALT-CURED VENISON, mOOSe 
terrine and even tomato-braised 
muskrat could be on the menu at the 
third annual Wild About Vermont 
benefit, scheduled Nov. 10 at Hotel 
Vermont in Burlington. A spin on 
the traditional fall game supper, the 
family-style meal features local wild 
meats and fish donated by hunters and 
anglers and is held in support of Lake 
Champlain International and the youth 
programs of the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department. 


small-batch, local versions of the historic 
New England liquor, which disappeared 
here in the wake of Prohibition. The 
distilleries at Shelburne Orchards 
in Shelburne and Flag Hill Farm in 
Vershire use only their own apples. 

Mad River Distillers sources from local 
orchards and, in good harvest years, 
includes fruit from dozens of old trees 
around the distillery in Warren. Mad 
River Malvados and Flag Hill Pomme 
de Vie are available at liquor stores 
around the state all year. At Shelburne 
Orchards, the first release of 900 bottles 
of Dead Bird Apple Brandy will be sold 
in late December direct from the on-site 
brandy cellar. It'll be good, said distiller 
and orchardist Nick Cowles, but "the 
best is yet to come." 
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Christopher BofFoli, BlowpopJackhammer 
(detail), 2012. The number oHicks to the 
bubble gum center became a moot point with 
Big jake around. C-print on metallic paper, 

24 X 36 inches. Courtesy of Christopher Boffoli/ 
Big Appetites. 



SHELBURNE 
MUSEUM 

shelburnemuseum.crs 


Generously underwritten by Lake Champlain 

CHOCOlATE5> 




Ice Ciders 
Aperitif Ciders 
Naturally Sparkling Ciders 

Vermont's finest ciders 
carefully crafted from heirloom and true 
cider-variety apples grown at our own 
and six other local orchards 


AVAILABLE AT FINE 
RESTAURANTS AND 
WINE STORES 

and online at EdenCiders.com 





Tasting Room 

150 Main Street, Newport, VT 
802-334-1808 

www.edenciders.com 



M 'Vermont Craftsmansdiy) since 1991 

GEOBARNS.COM | 603.359.1912 


Calendars 




Books 


vermontlifegifts.com 
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EXOTIC JAMS 


Sweet surrender 

W HEN V Smiley returned to 
her childhood home of New 
Haven, she brought along her honey- 
sweetened V Smiley Preserves, a 
business created while living out West. 
Intensely pure fruit flavors now include 



locally grown Red Heart Plum Jam and 
Dolgo Crabapple Rosehip Preserves. 
Offerings vary seasonally, but are always 
sweetened with only Vermont honey 
and contain no added pectin. The 
honey, Smiley said, “flips your flavor 
experience," allowing the fruit to hit the 
palate first. 

In Newfane, Vermont Quince 
Company was founded by Nan 
Stefanik to celebrate the antique fruit 
that is puckeringly sour until cooked 
into sweet, aromatic submission. Her 
products, made from fruit grown in 
Vermont and just over the border 
in New Hampshire, include classic 
membrillo quince paste; chunky, 
garnet-hued Marmelada (quince jam); 
and seasonal selections like quince-crab 
apple-ginger or quince-blackcurrant 
preserves. ^ 




Timeless Craftsmanship 
Employee-Owned 
redhcur.r 

BURLINGTON, VT 
802.655.0009 


Fine Homebuilding fy 
Historic Restoration 


verm () ntlifc.com 
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REFLECTIVE MOMENT 
Marc Eagle, of East 
Montpelier, rows his 
single scull across the 
waters of Wrightsville 
Reservoir in Middlesex. 
Calm mornings are 
common in autumn, 
providing ideal 
conditions for sculling. 
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HE LAST ECHOES OF SUMMER, 

the first whispers of winter, and in 
between, perfection. And while 
you can certainly spend the time 
looking at the leaves, you can also use them 
the way Vermonters do — as a spectacular 
backdrop for outdoor activities of every stripe. 
In these striking images, photographer Jeb 
Wallace^Brodeur captures the dynamic spirit 
of autumn, when Vermonters love of being 
outside shines as clear as the air we breathe. 



























DUSK FALLS A rock 
‘ ' climber races daylight 
as she ascends the Deer 
Leap crag above Route 
4 in Killington on an 
unseasonably warm 
/ autumn evening. 
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ABOVE A hiker breaks 
out above tree line on ^ 
Mount Norris in Eden. 

BELOW LEFT Andrew 
Holt of Montpelier 
and his father, Norris, ^ 
hunting near Northfield. ^ 
BELOW RIGHT Taking a ^ 

scenic foliage ride on ^ 

the historic single chair ^ 
at Mad River Glen ski 
area in Fayston. 
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ABOVE A mountain biker 
speeds past technicolored 
foliage on a Kingdom 
TVails run in East Burke. 
BELOW Hikers admire 
the panorama from 
Prospect Rock in Johnson. 

















ABOVE Young friends 
walk along the old 
Middlesex Notch road 
in Middlesex, below 
A multisport athlete 
bikes up Killington 
Peak for some early 
season ski turns after 
a surprise snowfall 
coated the mountain. 
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CROWDFUNDING Burlihgf^lTs 
burgeoning food truck ^cen^ 
helped ArtsRiot evolv4.^\. 
Thousands flow through 
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By Matt Crawford 

Photographed by 
Daria Bishop 

t's an hour or so 
before Dave Keller s Soul 
Revue takes to the stage 
on a Saturday night in 
Burlington. Music technicians 
are plugging in guitars, sound- 
checking microphones and 
tightening pieces of the drum kit. 
As the crew meticulously preps 
for a few hours of horn-infused 
rock n' roll, the dinner crowd sits 
eating and watching while the 
venue, ArtsRiot, transforms into 
a music hall. 

As Keller's microphone levels 
are fine-tuned (a monotone "check 
one, two, three, four, five ...” pops 
from the speakers), a waitress 
drops off a pair of signature 
"400 Burgers” at a table. Tlie 
diners are there to see Keller's 
gig, but before the saxophones 
wail and Keller leans into a 
guitar solo, there is food to eat. 
Good food, too, from an ever- 
changing menu that, like most 
of Vermont's trendier eateries, 
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plays strongly to locavores. Take 
the "400 Burger/' for instance, a 
rock star in its own right. Sure, it 
might be just a burger, but with 
a homemade sesame roll, house 
pickles and American cheese, it's 
a locahbeef highbrow knockoff of 
a certain "two-alf beef patties ..." 
burger. It's accompanied nicely by 
fries and a microbrew from Zero 
Gravity Craft Brewery that's barely 
a javelin toss down the street. 

So, what, exactly, is ArtsRiotf* 
A music venue or a restaurant^ It's 
both, but it's more than that too. 

It's a neighborhood bar and grill 
occupying an industrial warehouse 
that's been transformed into an art 
space. It's a community gathering 
site, a place where one night there's 
a panel discussion on proper 
composting technique and the next 
it's the site of a battle of college 
bands raising money for Planned 
Parenthood. It's where the owners 
hosted a music festival to support 
Sen. Bernie Sanders' presidential 
bid. It's a place, as chef George 
Lambertson points out, where a 
family of four eats dinner next to 
(Continued on page 58) 
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OPPOSITE PAGE 
TOP An outdoor scene, with 
the venue's distinctive motto. 
MIDDLE Left to right, co- 
iounders PJ McHenry ond 
Felix Wai, and chef ond 
partner George Lambertson. 
BOTTOM Gathering inside. 


THIS PAGE 

TOP The vegetarian dish 
"Mid-Summer's Night Dream" 
(left), featuring asparagus 
and heirloom carrots on 
whipped corn, and the 
"400 Burger" (right) 
with house fries ond beer. 
MIDDLE Bartender Leda 
Nutting of Burlington 
serves a cocktail. 

BOTTOM Guitarist Jeff Parker, 
of the acclaimed post-rock 
group Tortoise, performs 
a solo concert. 































Heating 

In nascent Vermont industry, wood 
pellet entrepreneurs flip old mills 
into opportunity 

By Kirk Kardashian 
Photographed by Bear Cieri 

The production of wood pellets — an emerging 
element in the race for renewable energy in Vermont — 
begins in the log yard, where thousands of crooked, 


knotty and otherwise blemished white pines lie stacked. 

Tlie white pine has a venerable history in Vermont, its 
native habitat. The state seal has a white pine on it. The 
tree's prevalence today is a vestige of the agricultural use 
of the land in the previous centuries. Pine seeds traveled 
from bordering forests and settled on open fields, finding 
a welcome home in the exposed mineral soil of defunct 
cropland. They grew up in the open with big, wide spreading 
crowns and thick branches, because they could. Hardwoods, 
the really valuable timber, grew in around them. 

Pines in a log yard are debarked, chipped, dried, milled 
into pellets, cooled on a conveyor belt and loaded into bulk 
bins or bags. The makers of these pellets, at the moment 
a small vanguard of entrepreneurs, say this form of home 
heating can cast multiple benefits across Vermont. 

For foresters and the working landscape, wood pellets 
offer an opportunity to recover lost ground. Over the past, S-V 
20 years, numerous paper mills in New York and New . ' 
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England have closed due to reduced paper use, recycling 
and the globalization of paper production. The trend 
eliminated most of the market for pulp wood. When a pulp 
mill in Berlin, New Hampshire, closed in 2006, it stopped 
processing more than i million tons of wood per year.'Tn 
its absence, we no longer have a viable market to sell the 
low-grade wood to, and all these landowners and foresters 
have management plans and need to thin their stands, but 
if they don’t have a market to move it to, they can't do that 
management," said Adam Sherman, who runs the Biomass 
Energy Resource Center in Burlington, a program of the 
nonprofit Vermont Energy Investment Corporation. The 
emergence of the pellet heating market, Sherman contends, 
along with wood chips and firewood, is taking up the slack. 

For the Vermont economy as a whole, increased wood 
heating could also keep more money at home. Vermont 
consumes 60 million to 90 million gallons of heating oil 
per year, second in the country behind Maine, and 80 cents 


of every dollar spent on heating oil leaves Vermont. Close 
to 100 percent of the money spent on local wood heating 
remains in the state, recirculating among businesses and 
residents. Wood pellet mills also create jobs. 

Much hinges on the price of oil and natural gas. A solid 
market for wood has been developed with public schools 
(where about a third of students are warmed by chips or 
pellets) and college campuses (where about 28 percent <^f 
students are similarly heated). But at the residential level, 
even though some 20,000 Vej;giont homes heat with wood 
pellets, it is only about 8 percent of the total. As long as 
oil and gas prices remain low, many homeowners hav^ no 
economic incentive to switch, a consumer inertia that forced 
the closure of one fledgling pellet mill earlier this year in 
West Windsor. 

In the meantime, two pioneers of this all-Vermont 
form of heating are moving ahead, turning old mills into 
new opportunities. 
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Searching for 
Sustainability 


• Chris Brooks 

• Vermont Wood Pellet 

• Founder and CEO 

• 22 employees 

• North Clarendon 

T he first person to 
open a pellet factory 
in Vermont, Chris 
Brooks is an archeologist 
by training who moved 
to Vermont in 2000 from 
Wisconsin, where his fam- 
ily has been in the wood 
industry for five genera- 
tions, "They were part of 
that early generation that 
went to Wisconsin and cut 
all the trees down,” he said. 
"And then the mill closed. 
That makes no sense. So 
past generations have taught 
me what not to do. You 
build with sustainability in 
mind — both economic and 
ecological.” 

After Brooks, 56, moved 
to Vermont, he was casting 
about for a renewable-energy 
project. He experimented 
with wind generation, in an 
unconventional form known 
as piezoelectric, and then 
did a study on algae. Nei¬ 
ther held promise. On a trip 
back home to Wisconsin, 
his brother said, "We know 
wood, we know forests. Why 
don't you look at the forest 
and see if there's something 
you can do there?” So Brooks 
returned to Vermont, leav¬ 
ing for a time to work in a 
pellet factory in the state of 
Georgia, and tried to figure 
out what size pellet mill 
Vermont could sustain. The 



SAW AND CONQUER Chris Brooks 
at his plant in North Clarendon. 
"You build with sustainability 
in mind — both economic and 
ecological/' he says. OPPOSITE. TOP 
Mill operators Mike Rose. left, 
and Paul Moyer inspect pellets as 
they cool. BOTTOM Bags of pellets 
tower over Brooks, left, and 
forklift operator Mike Sabotka. 
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Rutland area was attractive 
because it has 107,000 acres 
of managed forest land in a 
30-mile radius. "That would 
be my forest recharge area,” 
Brooks said. He found a 
factory in North Clarendon 
that was making pallets, 
which seemed perfect be¬ 
cause the loggers already 


knew it, and proceeded to 
reinvent the facility, opening 
the mill in 2009. Using a pro¬ 
cess Brooks calls HeatRight, 
Vermont Wood Pellet makes 
20,000 tons of super-premi¬ 
um pellets per year. 

Brooks believes there 
should be five or six pel¬ 
let mills like his around 


the state. He doesn't want 
to own all of them, but at 
the same time, he's not just 
waiting for others to fill the 
demand. He has partnered 
with East Burke resident 
Tabitha Bowling to build 
a new pellet mill in the 
Northeast Kingdom town 
of Lunenburg. 
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ABOVE Inside the facility, with 
space cleared for retrofitting. 
BOTTOM Lunenburg, framed by 
mill windows. OPPOSITE Tabitha 
Bowling, the entrepreneur 
driving the effort. Bowling says 
she wanted to "take advantage, 
in a responsible way. of the 
natural resources and support 
the skills of the workforce here." 
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From Washington 
to the Northeast 
Kingdom 

• Tabitha Bowling 

• Root 8 Ventures 

• Founding Partner 

• 21 employees slated 

to be hired 

• Lunenburg 


T abitha Bowling, 42, 
moved to East Burke 
from Washington, 

D.C., in 2014 with her wife 
— a seventh generation Ver- 
monter — and their son. At 
the time, she was a founding 
partner of Scout by Bunga¬ 
low, a company that makes 
tote bags, coolers and storage 
containers, and resigned from 
her position as chief operat¬ 
ing officer to make the move 
to Vermont. (She still works 
for Scout on a contract basis, 
handling all of the overseas 
production, product develop¬ 
ment and purchase planning, 
as well as advising the execu¬ 
tive team.) “One of the objec¬ 
tives I had from a business 
perspective was to find some¬ 
thing here locally that I could 
invest in that would take 
advantage, in a responsible 
way, of the natural resources 
and support the skills of the 
workforce here," she said. On 
a cold February day in 2015, 
she went on a public tour of 
the Burke Town School’s new 
pellet boiler and was im¬ 
pressed by the sophistication 
and efficiency of its technol¬ 
ogy, and by how much money 
it was saving the school on 
heating costs.“It was one of 
those moments when I drank 
the Kool-Aid,” she recalled. 



“Then my operational brain 
kicked in, and I started 
thinking about where pellets 
are made, how they are made, 
and if we could make them 
where we live.” 

Bowling talked to the 
Caledonia/Essex County 
forester, Matthew Langlais, 
who encouraged Bowling to 
attend the Forest Products 
Summit, hosted that summer 
by the Working Lands 
Enterprise Initiative, a 
state-led program providing 
financial and technical 
support to innovative 
entrepreneurs. At the 


summit, held at Sugarbush 
Resort, Bowling met Brooks, 
who was a speaker on a panel 
discussion. A few weeks 
later, she visited Brooks at 
his mill in North Clarendon 
and asked if he would work 
with her on opening up a mill 
in the Northeast Kingdom. 
They continued talking, and 
eventually, he agreed. 

As a joint venture 
between Brooks, Lemieux, 
Wood LLC and Bowling’s 
company. Root 8 Ventures, 
they plan to lease a portion 
of an old mill owned by the 
operator of a hydro plant 


there. Bowling and Brooks 
have a capital budget of 
$4.5 million for the project 
and hope to have the mill 
operational by October of 
this year, producing 30,000 
tons of pellets per year. 

“Every job in the mill equals 
three or four jobs in the 
woods harvesting the pine 
we use as our raw material 
for the pellets,” said Bowling. 
“Once the mill is operating 
to capacity, the mill will 
generate $3 million to $4 
million in taxable income 
annually, within a 30-40 mile 
radius of the mill.” ^ 
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With iconic buildings at stake. 
Vermont churches forge new 
roles in "least religious" state 



By Kim Asch 

Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 




No one was more concerned than 
the Rev. Susan McGarry, the rector at 

St. Stephens Episcopal Church, when plans were announced 
in 2013 for a massive railroad reconstruction in the heart 





of Middlebury. The project posed a risk to the church's 

historic Gothic-inspired building, which sits on the town 

green adjacent to the tracks, and also threatened to sap the 

vitality of the entire downtown while it was happening. ^ 
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ABOVE St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church in Middlebury 
BOTTOM Rev. Susan McGarry, 
inside St. Stephen's 
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With the rail project; the Vermont 
Agency of Transportation wanted to 
blast a ledge located just 25 feet from a 
corner of the church. The initial timeline 
for the work laid out a protracted 
schedule of 20-hour construction dayS; 
five days per week. Amidst widespread 
community angst that followed the 
announcement, McGarry and her 
parishioners recognized an opportunity. 
The time had come for St. Stephens to 
serve its neighbors in a radically new way. 

M ost churches aren't 

presented with such an overt 
threat to their well-being. 
Many may simply experience a gradual 
slide. Congregations age, maintenance 
costs mount on historic structures, and 
interest in religion, especially among 
millennials, continues to erode. 

Nationally, the number of 
Americans who claim no religious 
affiliation is on the rise, increasing to 23 
percent in 2014 from 16 percent in 2007, 
according to the most recent report 
by the Pew Research Center. Among 
millennials. Pew found that 35 percent 
consider themselves atheist, agnostic 
or with no religion in particular. And 
in Vermont, despite the majestic white 
steeples punctuating its towns — 
perhaps the most iconic of all Vermont 
images — the state is not really church¬ 
going. A Gallup survey this year ranked 
Vermont the “least religious" state in 
the country, with only 21 percent of the 
people categorized as highly religious. 
Vermont has held that ranking for all 
but one of the last nine years. 

“The general trend is that, especially 
in the mainline Protestant churches, 
membership is declining," says Tuomi 
Forrest, executive vice president of 
Partners for Sacred Places, a national 
nonprofit, nonsectarian organization that 
helps congregations of all denominations 
overcome the challenges of falling 
attendance, constrained resources and 
the burdens of aging places of worship. 


“Somewhere between 20 to 30 percent of 
active churches in this country may face 
closing in the next decade." 

I N Middlebury, parishioners at 
St. Stephen's knew there would be 
no stopping the railroad project. 
The two bridges had long been a safety 
hazard and needed to be replaced. Still, 
there were actions the townspeople 
could take to ease the upheaval while 
construction was underway. 

Through its work with Partners for 
Sacred Places, St. Stephen's realized it 
could advocate for protections for its 
own building, which is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, 
and also provide the leadership to unify 
everyone toward the goal of finding posi¬ 
tive ways to ride out the project. 

A steering committee was convened 
with representatives from a wide 
range of stakeholders — business, the 
arts, Middlebury College and many 
others — and the group decided on a 
name for itself: Neighbors, Together. 
“This coalition was terribly important 
because it galvanized all of the town's 
constituents to say, ‘This project is 
going to happen. It's going to be ugly. 
What can we do to make lemonade 
out of this lemoni’"' says Ken Perine, 
retired president of the National Bank 
of Middlebury and a participant in 
various civic organizations, including 
Neighbors, Together. 

Since the rail project was first 
announced, the timeline has gone through 
many iterations, and construction scenarios 
have changed, but the community 
momentum has been established and 
Neighbors, Together plans to continue its 
work. “I can't overstate how valuable it was 
for the church to lead the way in bringing 
us together to have a shared, unified voice," 
says Karen Duguay, marketing director 
of the Better Middlebury Partnership. 

“The best thing about it is that it's inclusive, 
positive and not representative of any 
one interest." 


TOP & MIDDLE The Starline 
Rhythm Boys entertain in 
Montpelier outside Christ 
Episcopal, which turned its 
plaza into a public park. 
BELOW "Jesus of the People," 
by Vermont artist Janet 
McKenzie. Waitsfield United 
Church of Christ displayed 
the painting as part of an 
art exhibit meant to spark 
conversation. 
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ABOVE, LEFT Blues legend Bill 
Sims Jr. RIGHT Bob Amos and 
Sarah Amos of Catamount Crossing 
BELOW Peacham Congregational 
Church, host of the annual 
Peacham Acoustic Music Festival 


T he outlook for Vermont's 

iconic church buildings mirrors 
the national picture/About 20 
to 30 percent of our congregations are 
struggling to keep their churches going," 
says Paul Bruhn, executive director of the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont. However, 
he says he is optimistic that continued 
collaboration among partners will enable 
many of these churches to reinforce their 
importance to civic life."I predict a far 
smaller number will ultimately close. 
These buildings are not just beautiful 
on the outside, but they are beautiful on 
the inside in terms of the services they 
provide to their communities." 

The Waitsfield United Church of 
Christ, with its vernacular architecture 
and much'photographed steeple, has 
been a fixture in the heart of the Mad 
River Valley for more than 140 years. Its 
identity has evolved since members began 
contemplating the question: How can we 
open our doors to the wider community? 


"It had become obvious that the 
church wasn't growing or going anywhere. 
It was just being, and what it was being 
was a church," says Karen Nevin, who 
sings in the choir and has been a member 
of the congregation since 1997. "We also 
realized that selling used things at the 
annual tag sale doesn't rise to the level of 
building a relationship." 

In 2012, the church began 
mounting art exhibitions curated to 
draw in the general public and spark 
conversation. Vermont artist Janet 
McKenzie, who is internationally 
known, exhibited her "Jesus of the 
People" painting, which, by depicting 
Jesus as dark-skinned, broke sharply 
with traditional imaginings. Nevin 
says: "We knew this work would be 
challenging, but we were excited to 
invite people in to have a thoughtful 
experience." A free community dinner 
was also started, which now routinely 
attracts some 100 people of every age 
























and level of income. Each month, 
different local groups take turns with 
the church to do the cooking."There's 
no prayer, no religious component to 
it at all," Nevin says."It's a community 
breaking bread together." Two years 
ago, the church began using the name 
Village Meeting House (it retains its 
formal name in some instances) and 
hosts such events as classes, concerts 
and public discussions. 

Around the state, similar 
transformations are under way. In 
Morrisville, the First Congregational 
Church merged with the United 
Methodist Church into a single 
congregation and now runs the town's 
after-school teen center. When Christ 
Episcopal in Montpelier invited 
community members to weigh in on 
the redesign of the church's plaza, 
the conversations resulted in the 
construction of a space that now 
functions as a public park. The Church 


of Our Savior in Killington decided to 
build three outdoor trails on its property 
for the community to enjoy. 

"Our beautiful building doesn't sit 
empty anymore," says the Rev. Peter 
Plagge of the Waterbury Congregational 
Church/UCC at the White Meeting 
House."It's used every day by some 
community group for rehearsals, 
meetings, tutoring sessions, music 
lessons, all sorts of activities." He says the 
sanctuary's "awesome acoustics" make it 
an ideal concert venue for local musicians, 
while its bare walls provide the backdrop 
for half a dozen local art exhibitions 
curated each year by a knowledgeable 
member of the congregation. 

"Whether or not all of this new 
activity has resulted in our congregation 
increasing, we don't really know or care," 
Plagge says. "The whole point is that 
maintaining this beautiful landmark 
building takes a village. And the village 
has to feel invested." # 


BELOW The Rev. Peter 
Plagge, inside the Waterbury 
Congregational Church/UCC 
at the White Meeting House. 
BOTTOM The landmark 
Waterbury church now hosts 
concerts, music lessons, 
meetings and other activities. 




Our beautiful building 
doesn't sit empty anymore. 
It's used every day by some 
community group. 
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a drag queen getting ready to take 
part in a fashion show. It s also the 
epicenter of Burlington's burgeoning 
food truck movement, its South 
End location perfectly suited for a 
summerlong Friday evening block 
party. And it's the ever-changing 
manifestation of an idea that two 
Burlington friends hatched in this 
era of technology. 

"Sure, it is a hipster hangout, but 
it's also the place the local Parent 
Teacher Organization wants to hold 
its fundraising dinner," said Kiernan 
Flynn, a South End Burlington 
resident who counts himself as a 
semiregular at ArtsRiot."It's a fun 
place — the kind of place people 
want to go." 

Co-founders PJ McF^enry and 
Felix Wai say ArtsRiot has evolved 
into everything they thought it 
would be but nothing like they ever 
envisioned it could be. 

"We got where we are by being 
nimble, by making decisions and 
going in different directions," said 
McHenry. "Some of it has worked 
out, some of it didn't, but that's been 
OK because we never really had a 
premeditated plan." 

I N MANY WAYS, McHenry is the 
perfect embodiment of ArtsRiot. 
He's hard to pigeonhole: a 
Burlington native who left to attend 
the University of Miami, a school set 
in a metropolis occupying an entirely 
dissimilar place on the cultural 
spectrum. While in Florida, he was 
an economics major who minored — 
of course — in glass blowing. 

Wai is nearly equally amorphous. 
Raised in Tennessee, he did his 
undergraduate at Tulane in New 
Orleans before heading to the 
University of Vermont, as a doctoral 
candidate, where he eventually 
discovered he didn't aspire to the 
life of an academic. Add to this mix 
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Burlington native chef Lambertson, 
who became the third owner of 
ArtsRiot earlier this year, and you 
have owners who are diverse in 
both their backgrounds and their 
approach to the future. 

But what germinated as 
ArtsRiot — and what continues 
to serve as an ideological backbone 
of the place — is the belief that 
Burlington's art, food and music 
scenes can serve as touchstones of 
connection. 
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We wanted to 
have a community 
center for art, food 
and music, and we 
wanted all sorts 
of people from all 
walks of life to use 
our facility. We 
couldn’t do that by 
losing money. ^ ^ 


"Tlie tag line for our business is 
‘Destroy Apathy,' and people often 
ask us what that exactly means," 
said McHenry. “What it means is 
simple — be engaged. Have some 
passion. We don't really care if 
you're into screamo punk rock or 
impressionistic painting. As long as 
you're not hurting anybody, and you 
care about something, well, we want 
you to go for it." 

It was the idea of encouraging 
people to be involved in Chittenden 
County's arts and culture that got 
ArtsRiot oh the ground in 2012. 
McHenry and Wai knew each other 
through mutual friends and together 
decided they would start a website 
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(artsriot.com) that was essentially a 
calendar compilation of art exhibits, 
music and community events they 
deemed as cool. 

“We'd list whatever we thought 
somebody might find interesting," 
said McHenry. “We bought an 
old bus that we painted and drove 
around to some of these events, really 
in an effort to promote our website, 
but it wasn't really a whole lot more 
than a hobby." 

That website afforded McHenry 
and Wai access to Burlington's 
arts community, and less than a 
year after starting the website, the 
pair decided to sign a lease on a 
former auto shop on Pine Street. 
There, they continued to beef up 
the calendar website, rented out 
studio space to artists, played host to 
public exhibitions and decided their 
gallery's parking lot would lend itself 
as a site for food trucks to visit. 

“We had the sense pretty early 
on that we wanted to be involved 
with food," said Wai. “I grew up 
in Memphis and went to college in 
New Orleans. I've seen how food 
can be a cultural centerpiece for a 
community. The downside was we 
didn't really know the restaurant 
business, so we had to kind of feel 
our way and trust that others would 
help us along the way." 

The food truckers stepped up 
first. The first ArtsRiot “food truck 
Friday" in 2013 started on a rainy 
day in May with two trucks. By 
the end of that summer, there were 
15 trucks and an estimated 2,000 
people coming through the parking 
lot for dinner on Friday nights. 

E ach fall, Burlington's South 
End plays host to the Art Hop, a 
three-day celebration of the arts 
that attracts thousands of visitors 
to galleries, music venues, fashion 
shows and restaurants. Days ahead 
of the 2013 Art Hop, McHenry and 
Wai were hustling to get their new 
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MOUNTAIN TOP 

INN & RESORT 


Set amidst 350 acres with breathtaking 
views, just II miles from Killington. 
Resort accommodations, delicious 
cuisine and year-round activities, 

■ 

Chittenden, VT 
(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 


in . 

rmont 


TBeA/yi'nA 


Seafoocl Burgei^ 
On "the VV^-tcr 


Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, along 
with amazing sunsets. Outdoor dining. 
Open 7 days a week. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 257-7563 vermontmarina.com 


. Monrdclier j i 




1 ^ jJF 

m 

_ WTiitqri^^rJct. 

RudSd jMr ■’ 

♦ 


#mNAr 

IflN&IWIilt 


A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea. 


A rustic country inn with 


light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 


candlelit dining, award-winning chef. 


Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 


fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 


and Tea To Go. 


live music on weekends. 


■ 


■ 


Burlington & Winooski, VT 


Killington, VT 

^ /a 

“. Brattleboro 

tnnin^on 

(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 


(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 


A SINGLE 



PEBBLE 


A place to gather, discover, and connect. 
Classic Chinese cuisine. 


Burlington, VT 
(802) 865-5200 asinglepebble.com 


J.I1IOflGfln5 



Vermont’s Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 

Unmatched Steaks with 
a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 


ijiamteiv 

^jnnj 

by HILTON 


Winner: 2017 Trip Advisor's Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 

■ 

Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 
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I Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

I l\^aple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
i year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
j holiday season. 

; Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

!: El ‘like’ us on facebook and 

visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

1 246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 

I (802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 


Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Committed to the support of local agriculture, 
serving meals and cocktails that are creative 
and seasonal. Fine dining downstairs, 
casual fare and live music upstairs. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife.com 




FERRO 


Estate & Custom Jewelers 


91 Main Street, Stowe, VT 
(802) 253-3033 
stowe@ferrojewelers.com 

Diamond snowflakes pendants in 14 K white gold. 

To view our full collection, visit us at our ^ 

store location or online: 

GEM 

www.ferrojewelers.com society' 



Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekends 


Vermont artists will welcome visitors 
to their studios, October 14 &: 15, 2017 
and May 26 &: 27, 2018. Visit our 
website for maps and pictures. 


Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 


29th Annual 



Celebrate natural fibers 
with over 70 vendors, fiber animal barns, 
workshops, classes, demos, contests, 
music, local food! Sept. 30 SC Oct.i, 2017 


Tunbridge, VT 
(802) 592-3062 vtsheepandwoolfest.org 
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Liberty Hill 
Farm & Inn 


Farm vacation offers abundant, fresh 
local foods family-style; lodging; farm 
activities; outdoor recreation; relaxing 
retreat for family and friends in any season. 


Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm^com 



HAND-GRAFTED PIZZA 
SMDKED BDQ 

Dine in and take out 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 
Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 



Capitol Plaza 

Hotel & Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 
Hotel & Conference Center. 
Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 
Voted "Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 

■ 

Montpelier, VT 
(800) 274-5252 capit0lpla2a.com 



Ideal weekly log home rental 
on the shores of Lake Champlain. 
Located in picturesque Addison County. 
Stay and enjoy Vermont! 

■ 

Panton, VT 

(802)497-7661 vrbo.com/580041 



FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1 - 877 - 635 -WOOL ( 9665 ) 
Phone: 802 - 635-2271 • Fax: 802 - 635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


ArtsRiot space in order. They'd 
leased a former grocery store site, 
just up the street from Dealer.com, 
an internet automotive marketing 
company that is located strategically 
in the heart of Art Hop activity. 

ArtsRiot, as it is now, began 
as a community space/gallery/ 
music venue/Chinese restaurant in 
September 2013, just in time for Art 
Hop. But the Chinese restaurant 
never clicked and was quickly closed. 
(“We pivoted in a hurry," said 
McHenry.) With their kitchen space 
not being used, the pair decided to 
open a “kitchen collective" late in 
2013. The idea behind the collective 
was similar to renting studio space 
to artists: People come in and use 
your space to create something. At 
the ArtsRiot Kitchen Collective, 
different chefs used the kitchen each 
night, buying and bringing their 
own ingredients and renting out the 
kitchen. The collective lasted just a 
year. “Those were some of the worst 
nights of my life," said McHenry 
with a chuckle. “We had no control 
over what was going on." 

The initial idea of ArtsRiot 
was to operate it as a nonprofit, 
but after the Chinese restaurant 
hemorrhaged money, and after the 
Kitchen Collective crashed, the 
reality of being a profitable business 
and the nimbleness that success 
allows took hold. 

“We wanted to have a community 
center for art, food and music, and 
we wanted all sorts of people from all 
walks of life to use our facility. We 
couldn't do that by losing money," 
said Wai. “By the time the Kitchen 
Collective closed, [we] knew that 
if we were going to be supporting 
our community and working 
collaboratively with others, we had to 
have our own finances straight." 

That led to the hiring of 
Lambertson — a veteran of 
Burlington's food scene — to oversee 
the kitchen and eventually to 
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Restaurant open for dinner 
- 5;30"to^9“pHH^ %ur. tHfouglTMon. 

__ J7 Woodward Mendon, YT 

802.775.2290 • redcloverinn.com 
. ' innkeepersca^edcloverinn.'cdm 


DISCOVER YOUR SENSE OF PLACE, AT OUR PLACE 

Just off Route 4 in the heart of the Killington Valley 




The heart of Vermont. 
Make it your home. 


.Mea dows 

At \i0N retL11K 

802-223-1068 

westviewmeadows.com 


6. RESIDENTIAL CARE APARTMENTS 



hresh Pastries 

House^lVla^BT^read 
Vermdtit Pfoducts 




Vermont 

Country Deli 
& Market 


next to the deli! 
Groceries 
Restrooms 
Additional parking 
Picnic area 
ATM 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro Vermont; 
802-257-9254 

www.vermontcountrydeli.com' 




McHenry taking over as sole general 
manager of ArtsRiot. Just before 
Christmas 2014, with Lambertson 
steering the ship, ArtsRiot opened 
its third incarnation of a restaurant. 
This one stuck. Through 2015 and 
2016, ArtsRiot settled into a smooth 
upward trajectory. Now, 37 people 
(many of them part-timers) are on 
staff. Lambertson's inspired food 
choices ("We had 600 different menu 
items in 2016," he said) spark gushing 
reviews on social media and have 
allowed local foodies to forgive and 
forget the two previous epicurean 
failures at the site. It has stayed true 
to the original concept of community, 
with book readings, fundraising 
dinners and panel discussions filling 
up the calendar. They work with 
some 50 nonprofit organizations, 

100 musicians and 500 individual 
partners, hosting more than 250 
events a year. The food trucks roll on 
Friday evenings during the summer 
months. And as a music venue, it's 
quickly become a must for musicians. 

"I started playing in Burlington in 
1993, so there are very few places in that 
town I haven’t played," said Keller, a few 
days after his Soul Revue played their 
first gig at ArtsRiot. "ArtsRiot is special. 
It's a big stage with good lighting and 
professional sound. The whole place 
creates a sense of excitement." 

With ArtsRiot firmly established, 
Wai — who still serves as a host or 
doorman on any given night — is 
tackling the next big idea that he and 
McHenry have come up with: An app 
called Wildfire that he describes as 
an online volunteer coordination and 
rewards platform. 

"This app fits right in line with 
ArtsRiot's mission, that is, we want 
you involved in something," said Wai. 

"It sets up a community network and 
gives people an incentive to be involved. 
ArtsRiot helped open doors to a lot of 
these organizations that need help, and 
we hope this is something that will allow 
people to get up off the couch." ^ 
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FROM MIDTOWN TO SLOPESIDE 
ON A SINGLE TICKET. 


World-class skiing and riding is a train ride away. 




VISIT VERMONT & SAVE 20% 

Skip the winter driving and ride the Ethan Alien Express® 
to Vermont for your ski adventure. With through-ticketing 
to Killington and Pico Mountain, the oniy other ticket you’ll 
need is a lift ticket. When you book your ticket online, 
choose Killington - Gramps Shuttie, VT (KLT) as yourfinai 
destination, and Amtrak’s partner, Gramps Shuttle, will 
bring you to and from Rutland station and the siopes. 

Traveling on the Vermonter®*^? Many other resorts offer 
shuttle services with advance notice. With 19 aipine ski 
resorts and 30 cross-country touring centers to choose 
from, Vermont is the perfect winter destination for 
whatever level of adventure you seek. 

Save 20% with the Visit Vermont Pare on either the 
Vermonter®*" or the Ethan Aiien Express.® Learn more at 
vermontvacation.com/amtrak. 


Women’s Worid 
Cup Siaiom and 
Giant Siaiom 

NOV 25 & 26 
KILLINGTON RESORT 

Don’t miss this rare chance to see a Worid 
Cup skiing event on the East Coast! Grab your 
gear and your camera and hop on the train — 
there’s no easier way to get here. 



ETHAN ALLEN 


^ START PLANNING YOUR TRIP TODAY @ ^ 

YERMONTVACATION.COM/AMTRAK 
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By Melissa Pasanen 

With recipe^testing assistance 
Sarah Strauss 

Photographed by 
Oliver Pa r i n i 




I t's a rite of passage for Vermont 
school kids: piling into a bus and heading to 
an orchard in the fall. After picking apples, 
they'll crowd around a cider press to witness 
the transformation of their fruit into beverage: 
whole washed apples ground and pressed, all 
their mahogany juice slowly released. So pure 
and simple, fresh, orchard-pressed apple cider stands 
out in today's over-engineered world. 

Vermont chefs, bakers, cooks and bartenders find 
endless uses for cider, which can vary in flavor from tart 
to pure sweetness, depending on variety and season. 
Many orchards also offer special hard-cider pressings, 
featuring heirloom cider apples in late fall; a growing 
number of home cidermakers do the same, fermenting 
it into what was the most popular alcoholic drink in the 
late 18th century. 






















Cocoa-Cider Cake 

Adapted from baker and co-owner 
Sarah Wood, Otter Creek Bakery, 
Middlebury 

Y ou WOULD NEVER GUESS that 

the secret to this moist and tender 
chocolate cake is sweet apple cider. The 
super-easy cake, which also happens to 
be vegan, is an adaptation of a classic, 
rations-inspired World War II cake made 
without dairy or eggs. Finish it simply 
as Sarah Wood often does: dusted with 
powdered sugar and topped with fall 
raspberries and a drizzle of cider syrup, 
which is simply pure cider boiled down. 
Or amp it up with a rich and easy choco¬ 
late glaze made with dark chocolate chips 
and coconut oil. (See below.) 

1V2 cups flour 

I cup granulated maple sugar 


(or substitute Va cup granulated 
white sugar; don't worry it will 
still be plenty sweet) 

Va cup natural unsweetened cocoa 
powder 

I teaspoon baking soda 
Pinch salt 

I cup cold, fresh cider 
Vs cup vegetable oil 
I tablespoon cider vinegar 
I teaspoon pure vanilla extract 

Preheat oven to 350 F. Lightly grease 
or spray an 8-inch cake pan at least 
inches high. In a large mixing bowl, sift 
together flour, sugar, cocoa powder, bak¬ 
ing soda and salt. In a small bowl, whisk 
together cider, vegetable oil, cider vin¬ 
egar and vanilla extract. Pour wet into 
dry and mix with a wooden spoon or 
spatula just until combined. Scrape into 
prepared pan and spread evenly. (Note: 


put this cake immediately into the oven; 
do not delay.) Bake 40-45 minutes until 
a cake tester in center comes out with 
just a few moist crumbs and cake is no 
longer shiny in the center. Cool cake 
in pan on rack. Run knife around edge 
before unmolding. Sprinkle with pow¬ 
dered sugar and serve with berries and 
optional drizzle of cider syrup. 

OPTIONS 

For chocolate glaze: gently melt togeth¬ 
er Vi cup dark chocolate chips and 2 tea¬ 
spoons coconut oil, just until they whisk 
together smoothly, and pour over cake. 

For cupcakes: prepare batter as for 
cake and fill about 16 lined or greased 
muffin pan cups about halfway. Bake 
approximately 20 minutes until cake 
tester comes out clean and cupcakes are 
not shiny at center. 
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©VERMOI^DEPARTMtf^ Of TOURISM ftMARKETlNq 



;i,CATIO/v 




That’s the number of towns and 
cities that are in Vermont. No two 
are the same, and every single one 
is worth a visit. 


Four^mo 
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middleburycourtyard.com 

800 - 388-7775 • 

Route 7 South, Middlebury^ 



QOR360 

QOR360.com • Burlington, VT 


SIT BETTER AND GENTLY 
ALIGN YOUR BACK WITH 
ACTIVE SITTING TECHNOLOGY 
FROM QOR360. 



CELEBRATE A UNIQUE LIFE 

vernnontcustonncasket.com | custom wood printing | made in Vermont 



I’m selling the best 
picture of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. 
Call 801-709-3400. 
Credit cards fine; 
shipping free. 

18” X 24” and 
only $ 495 . 


Augustus' Nightcap 

Adapted from bar manager 
Sydney Stockmann, Pizzeria 
Verita, Burlington 

A ward-winning bartender 
Sydney Stockmann came up 
with this refreshing summer-into-fall 
cocktail for the seasonal specials menu. 
She likes to pair Vermont cider with 
a dark spirit like dark rum or whiskey 
and adds a little freshly squeezed lemon 
juice to balance the cider's sweetness. 
You could make this cocktail without 
infusing the bourbon, but it's a fun and 
easy technique that adds sophistication 
to the drink. 

rOR CINNAMON-INFUSED BOURBON: 

For enough bourbon to make four 
cocktails, set oven on to broil with 
rack in top slot, and measure ¥4 cup 
bourbon into a glass jar with a lid. 
Place three whole cinnamon sticks 
on a baking tray and broil for about 
45-60 seconds until lightly charred. 
Add cinnamon sticks to bourbon, 
seal jar and infuse for 24 hours. 

After 24 hours, if not using immedi¬ 
ately, remove cinnamon sticks. Bour¬ 
bon will keep indefinitely. (Can be 
multiplied as desired.) 

FOR EACH COCKTAIL: 

IV2 ounces (3 tablespoons) cinnamon- 
infused bourbon (recipe above) 

¥4 ounce (1V2 tablespoons) Aperol 
¥4 ounce {1V2 tablespoons) freshly 
squeezed lemon juice 
About 2 ounces {V4 cup) fresh apple 
cider 

I dried apple ring 
Ground cinnamon 

Put bourbon, Aperol, lemon juice 
and some ice in a cocktail shaker and 
shake vigorously. Strain into a tall Col¬ 
lins glass. Add small cubes of ice to fill 
glass about ¥4 full. Top drink with fresh 
cider to fill glass. Float dried apple ring 
on top and sprinkle with ground cinna¬ 
mon. Makes i cocktail. # 
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More Ideas for 

FRESH SWEET 
CIDER 

• Use cider to deglaze the pan after 
sauteing chicken pieces, pork 
chops, even sea scallops. Add a 
little chopped thyme or rosemary, 
a touch of honey and some salt 
and pepper. Simmer down for 

a minute and swirl in a pat of 
butter for a delicious pan sauce. 

• For a warming fall cocktail, try 
Pizzeria Verita bartender Sydney 
Stockmann's hot cider toddy 
made with 3 tablespoons Amaro 
Ciociaro, 2 tablespoons orange 
juice, iVi teaspoons honey and 

V4 cup apple cider. 

Ben Wood of Otter Creek Bak¬ 
ery shares a great tip for sweet 
cider that's a little past its prime: 
use it to marinate wild game like 
goose or duck overnight before 
roasting it. 

• Give fall stew or chili a sweet- 
tart depth by substituting cider 
for about one-third of the 
cooking liquid. 

• At Otter Creek Bakery, baker 
Sarah Wood uses cider in her 
light-rye sourdough starter, 
which she uses for loaves studded 
with cider-soaked golden raisins 
and fennel seeds. (The starter is 
even for sale at the bakery.) 

• Do as Sarah Wood does and 
amp up the apple flavor by 
adding cider to milk to make 
buttermilk for baked goods. Try 
it in an apple cake or pancakes 
cooked with a fresh apple slice in 
each center. 

• Make your own cider syrup by 
simmering down cider slowly 
until it thickens and intensifies 
in flavor. Sarah Wood adds a 
little rum and orange peel and 
drizzles it over rich cakes like her 
baba au rhum. 


yermont 
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1 . Classic Wall 
Calendar 

10^2" X 8 " 

opening to 10Y2" x 16" 
VLCWC 018 $16 

2 . Weather Calendar 

13" X 10Y2" 
opening to 13" x 21" 
VLCWE 018 $18 


3 . Fish & Wildlife 

13" X 10V2" 
opening to 13" x 21" 
VLCFW 018 $13 

4 . The Sabra Field 
Calendar 

10"X 10" 

opening to 10" x 20" 
VLCSF 018 $19 

5 . Weekly Planner 

55/8" X 8 %" 

VLCWP 018 $15 


6 . Pocket Calendar 
3 %" X 6Y4" 
VLCPC 018 $10 

7 . Desk Calendar 

4V4" X 6 ^^'' 

VLCDK 018 $9 


V e 


rni ontlife.com 


vermontlifegifts.com 

( 800 ) 455-3399 

























Just as Peter Silvermon 

was wrapping up his junior 
year in Entrepreneurship 
Studies at the University of 
Vermont, the company he cO' 
founded, Majorwise, took first 
prize last May at Launch VT. 
The annual competition, orga¬ 
nized by the Lake Champlain 
Regional Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, provides startups with 
significant exposure and real 
traction — $30,000 in cash, 
and $45,000 in in-kind sup¬ 
port to the winner. We spoke 
with Silverman at his Burling¬ 
ton office in the Vermont Cen¬ 
ter for Emerging Technologies. 


What is Majorwisei’ 
PS' Majorwise is a platform 
to build student careers while 
they're in college. Students are 
passionate, smart and new to 
the workspace, but they dont 
necessarily have time to work 
20, 


while in college. The platform 
enables students to fit in 
something that is profession¬ 
ally coordinated while making 
money for the weekend, build¬ 
ing their resumes, growing 
local businesses and making a 
professional connection. 

How did you get the 
idea for Majorwise? 

The original question 
I was trying to solve was, 

"Why is it so hard to get a job 
in Vermont?" After investigat¬ 
ing, I found it was because 
there are a lot of small compa¬ 
nies that don't have HR people 
to find new hires. My idea was 
to save businesses time by out¬ 
sourcing their small projects to 
college students. As a college 
kid, I was thinking,"Yo, I'm 
making $200 for the weekend." 
In college money, that's a ton. 
Do you know how many beers 
and nachos I can buy for $200? 
That’s a lot of weekends! 

Why Vermont? 

I’m from Andover^ 
Massachusetts. I didn't really 
know what I wanted to 
do, but I thought, 

"UVM: big school, lots 
of majors, can 
my course of 
around.” I really 
the vibe. It's 
wanted to portr; 
in the business. You 
should be able to 
try something out 
freshman year to 
find out whether or 


and tell vendors — who were 
usually the business owners — 
that I could find them a college 
student to do their graphic 
design or email marketing. That 
was incredibly valuable. If I did 
the same thing where I am from 
in Massachusetts, I would have 
gone to a [national franchise] 
and worked my way up the cor¬ 
porate management chain only 
to get a "maybe.” In Vermont, 
it’s one and done. 

Do you plan to grow 
outside Vermont? 

Our base technology is 
capable of a lot of things. It con¬ 
nects people with opportunities, 
and that’s a big market. But the 
integrity of the project relies on 
every student being able to find 
work and be happy with it while 
having a level of control over the 
opportunities he or she finds. 

I can make a lot of money by 
throwing this project to New 
York University, but those stu¬ 
dents already have opportunities. 
I think it’s harder in rural areas. 

I think it’s actually better for the 
smdents to communicate with 
small businesses, rather 
than trying to climb up 
the ladder at some massive 
corporation. 

You're an entrepre¬ 
neur and full-time student, 
u have time for fun? 

I have been 

a lot of chess and ping- 
pong. It turns out that being 
good at chess doesn’t mean 
you’re smart; it means you 
a lot of chess. 


if you impact people’s career 
trajectory really early with 
hands-on opportunities where 
they can meet people and learn 
something, it’s a valuable expe¬ 
rience even if it doesn’t work 
out in the long run. 

Is Vermont a unique 
place to grow a business? 

Vermont has been 
awesome for me as a business 
person because I got to develop 
Majorwise around a lot of 
positive people in a grass-roots 
way. There is a wealth of entre¬ 
preneurial spirit. It’s also good 
because you are two degrees 
from everyone. You can reach 
out to anyone who works in 
Vermont with one connection. I 
would go to the farmers market 













Instant Vermont Classic ^ Available in November 





Richard W. Brownes 

evocative new book 
captures the essence of 
Vermont's vanishing 
hill farm culture. 

Brown is my favorite upcountry artist 
with a camera. His photographs have 
such crisp luminosity, I think I would 
recognize them anywhere, 

— Maxine Kumin, The New York Times Book Review 

Order signed books and prints at 

Iasthillfarms.com 

The LAST of the HILL FARMS 

PUBLISHED BY DAVID R. GODINE 
HARDCOVER, 9 X II INCHES, 134 PAGES, 

90 BLACK & WHITE IMAGES 




































































VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 


BURLINGTON • FERRiSBURGH 
JOHNSON • WOODSTOCK•EAST BARRE 

800 - 232-7820 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 


THE ORIGINAL 
FLANNEL 
LOUNGE PANTS 

(WE INVENTED THEM!) 

CLASSIC FLANNEL 
SHIRTS FOR 
ADULTS & KIDS 


COZY GIFTS 


BLANKETS 


SLEEPWEAR 


LOUNGEWEAR 


The World’s Finest Flannel Clothing 


100% SOFTLY BRUSHED COTTON • TIGHTLY WOVEN • MINIMAL SHRINKAGE 


HANDCRAFTED 


THE 

VERMONT FLANNE L 

AUTHENTIC COMPANY ORIGINAL 
“DEDICATED TO WORLD COMFORT ™ 


USA 

EST. 1991 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 


AMERICA 




















